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ready to agree to a general migration of the whole people, when (so runs
the story) a sudden omen changed their hearts. A certain centurion
was leading a party of soldiers through the city, and, halting them in the
Forum while the question was in hot debate, he used these memorable
words : " Standard-bearer, pitch the standard here ; here it will be best for
us to stay! "
It was therefore resolved to rebuild the city, and the senate did all in
their power to hasten on the work. They took care to retrace, as far as
might be, the ancient sites of the temples; but it was impossible to prescribe
any rules for marking out the streets and fixing the habitations of the citi-
zens. All they did was to supply tiling for the houses at the public expense,
So men built their houses where they could, where the ground was most
clear of rubbish, or where old materials were most easy to be got. Hence,
when these houses came to be joined together by others, so as to form streets,
these streets were narrow and crooked, and, what was still worse, were often
built across the lines of the ancient sewers, so that there was now no good
and effectual drainage. The irregularity continued till Rome was agaiij
rebuilt after the great fire in the time of the emperor Nero.
Great were the evils that were caused by this hurry. The healthiness of
the city must have been impaired, order and decency must have suffered,
but there was one particular evil at the moment which threatened very great
mischief. The mass of the people, having little or nothing of their own, or
having lost all in the late destruction, were obliged to borrow money in order
to complete their dwellings : and as tillage had for the last season been nearly
suspended, the want and misery that prevailed were great. Now again, as
after the wars against the Tarquins, many of the poorer sort were reduced to
bondage in the houses of the wealthy.
Then it was that M. Manlius, the defender of the Capitol, stood forth as
the patron of the poor. He saw a debtor being taken to prison, whom he
recognised as a brave centurion that liad formerly served with him in the
wars. He instantly paid the man's debt, and set him free. Then, selling
the best part of his landed property, he declared that, while he could prevent
it, he would never see a fellow-citizen imprisoned for debt. His popularity
rose high, and with the poorer sort the name of M. Manlius was more in
esteem than that of the great Camillus. Nor did he content himself with
relieving want; he also stepped forward as an accuser of the patricians and
senators: they had divided among themselves, he said, part of the gold
which had been raised to pay the Gauls. On the other hand, the patricians
asserted that Manlius was endeavouring to make himself tyrant of Rome,
and that this was the real purpose of all his generosity. The senate ordered
a dictator to be named, and A. Cornelius Cossus was chosen. He summoned
Manlius before him, and required him to prove the charge which he had
maliciously brought against the ruling body. He failed to do so and was
cast into prison, but claimed to be regularly tried before the whole people
assembled in their centuries ; and his claim was allowed. On the appointed
day he appeared in the Campus Martius, surrounded by a crowd of debtors, ,
every one of whom he had redeemed from bondage. Then he exhibited
spoils taken from thirty enemies slain by himself in single combat; eight
civic crowns, bestowed each of them for the life of a citizen saved in battle,
with many other badges given him in token of bravery. He laid bare his
breast and showed it all scarred with wounds, and then, turning to the
Capitol, he called those gods to aid whom he had saved from the sacrilegious
hands of the barbarians. The appeal was felt, and if the centuries had then